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PEOPLE'STRIBUNE 


May Day: Made in the U.S.A. 



May Day is the international 
working-class holiday, observed and 
celebrated by workers in countries 
around the world. But most Ameri¬ 
cans are unaware that its birth and 
roots are deep in American history. 

In 1886, the tiny and fledgling Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, 
founded only five years 
earlier, called a general 
strike for the eight-hour 
day beginning on May 1. 

Since wages were 
then paid by the day, not 
by the hour, the strike 
for an eight-hour day 
would reduce work¬ 
ing hours by 20 percent 
with the same day’s pay. 

That would leave work¬ 
ing people more time for 
their families, for better¬ 
ing themselves, for rest, 
recreation and leisure. 

The AFL’s call for a 
general strike unleashed a 
popular movement across 
America, well beyond its 
ability to control. As the 
first national action for 
the eight-hour day any¬ 
where in the world, the 
1886 strike had interna¬ 
tional significance. The 
entire world had been waiting for May 
1st, when the walkout brought work 
to a halt in much of the United States. 

The world got the news after the 
Chicago police killed strikers at the 
McCormick plant on May 3 and killed 
more in Haymarket Square on May 4, 
where the workers were protesting the 
killings of the day before. When police 
rounded up Chicago labor leaders for the 
affair, sentencing five of them to death, 
the world’s working-class took up their 
cause. And at the request of the AFL in 
1889, the world labor movement adopt¬ 
ed May Day as its international holiday. 

This worldwide workers’ holi¬ 


day was “Made in the U.S.A.” 
Yet all of this has been written out 
of most American history books. 

What is the significance of this history 
for revolutionaries today? Simply put, it 
is about working class consciousness. In 
the 1880s, as the manufacturing expand¬ 


Workers picketing in Detroit in front of the 
American Axle plant. 
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ed, the mass of workers in the U.S. were 
becoming conscious of themselves as a 
class. And a growing number identified 
the capitalist class as their class enemy. 

With this consciousness they built 
organizations and made demands based 
on their interests as a class. This all came 
about as a result of decades of struggle, 
combined with education and agita¬ 
tion by the revolutionaries of the time. 

This sense of class identity lasted 
until the end of World War II, after 
which it was all but eliminated from 
the vocabulary of the American peo¬ 
ple by the propaganda machine of the 
capitalist class, combined with a never- 


seen-before expanding U.S. economy. 

Class terminology was carefully 
replaced with a new and everyday us¬ 
age of non-class terms such as, “upper 
class or rich,” “middle class or affluent” 
and “lower class or poor” combined 
with a new “we’re-all-in-this-together” 
approach that made it seem 
there were no longer any dif¬ 
ferences in class interests. Any 
sense of class identity simply 
vanished, as it was carefully 
erased from the consciousness 
of the American working-class. 

Today, computerized pro¬ 
duction is replacing human la¬ 
bor on a worldwide scale. As a 
result, rather than expanding as 
in the decades following WW 
II, the U.S. economy is severely 
contracting, destroying jobs left 
and right. And this means that 
people can—and must—claim 
their true class identity again. 

As revolutionaries, our 
twenty-first century challenge 
is to assist a developing new 
class to become aware of it¬ 
self. Computerized capitalist 
production and the globaliza¬ 
tion of the economy are cre¬ 
ating a rapidly growing new 
class of dispossessed. They 
are the once-employed, part- 
time, temporary, or lesser employed 
and never-to-be-employed workers. 

This new class is an objectively rev¬ 
olutionary, communist class in the eco¬ 
nomic sense. It has the ability and desire 
to work for a living, but there is increas¬ 
ingly less work to be done. Therefore, 
this new class has the objective pro¬ 
gram and demand that all that is socially 
produced be distributed on the basis of 
need, rather than based on one’s ability 
to purchase. Once conscious of itself as 
a class it can organize itself politically, 
formulate its program and make its de¬ 
mands for a new, cooperative society. 


Why Revolutionaries Need A Press 

From the Editors 

We are sometimes asked “Why do revolutionaries need a press?” The answer has to do with this moment in 
history. People are struggling just to get the basic necessities of life. Historical forces beyond anyone’s control 
have set the stage for a new society to be built, but from this point on, how things turn out depends on what people 
think. This means that those of us who are seeking fundamental change are engaged in a battle of ideas, a struggle 
to win the hearts and minds of the people. If we don’t raise the consciousness of the people and unite them around 
a vision of a better world and a strategy to achieve it, then we’ll fail in our effort to build a just and free society. 
To win the battle of ideas, we need a press. 

Visit us on the web at www.peoplestribune.org 


The People’s Tribune is devoted to the 
proposition that an economic system that 
can’t or won’t feed, clothe and house its 
people ought to be and will be changed. 
To that end, this paper is a tribune of the 
people. It is the voice of millions struggling 
for survival. It strives to educate politically 
those millions on the basis of their own 
experience. It is a tribune to bring them to¬ 
gether, to create a vision of a better world, 
and a strategy to achieve it. 

We find ourselves at a historic moment as 
labor-replacing technology leads us on a 
path toward the decisive reconstruction of 
society. Who will win — the capitalists or 
the growing mass of poor — will depend 
on winning the hearts and minds of the 
people to create a society whose fruits 
benefit all. 

We offer our pages as a vehicle for the 
new ideas rooted in our reality, and to be 
the voice of those who seek to raise the 
consciousness of society. Let us gather 
our collective experience, intelligence and 
commitment to bring forth a vision that 
changes America into a society “by the 
people, of the people, for the people.” 
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COVER STORY 


Inflation: Why Do Prices Keep Rising? 



Inflation is the oldest known form 
of wholesale robbery of the people. 
Historically, this robbery has been 
carried out behind an array of smoke 
and mirrors, while the corporate me¬ 
dia does its job of throwing “learned 
dirt” into the eyes of the people. 

The people stagger out of the grocery 
store staring at the check out list, shak¬ 
ing their heads in disbelief. No one has 
to tell them we are caught in a dangerous 
spiral of inflation. The government spin 
masters show us figures to prove there is 
no or little inflation. Their figures con¬ 
veniently leave out “volatile” items such 
as food and fuel. Looking at inflation we 
must proceed from the old warning that 
figures don’t lie—but liars can figure. 

What is inflation? How and why 
does it take place? Inflation is the fall 
of purchasing power of a currency. Be¬ 
fore we go any further we must restate 
some obvious facts. When you purchase 
something with paper money, that mon¬ 
ey represents a definite amount of labor 
time of a certain quality. So essentially 


you are exchanging your spent labor 
for a different kind of spent labor— 
your brick for a dollar and the dollar 
for someone else’s cup. Gold, in differ¬ 
ent quantities, has long been accepted 
as expressing all forms of value and 
is the foundation of exchange. Since 
there is not enough gold or precious 
metals to conduct the trillions of dol¬ 
lars worth of exchanges that take place 
every day, nations print paper money 
and make adulterated silver or copper 
coins which represent the value of gold. 
The Romans found out that when they 
began adulterating their silver coin, the 
denarius, prices rose. The death penalty 
for raising prices did not prevent infla¬ 
tion. They found out that no political 
law could set aside an economic law. 
However, the capitalists are still trying. 

The United States has had a power¬ 
ful, stable economy. The saying “sound 
as a dollar” expressed the confidence the 
world market had in the dollar. Although 
it was a complex process, this confidence 
in the dollar allowed the United States 


to move off the gold standard and for all 
practical purposes the dollar replaced 
gold. When inflation under President 
Nixonrose 
to 4% he 
imposed 
price and 
wage con¬ 
trols. To¬ 
day, 5% 
is con- 
si d e r e d 
normal. 

What hap- 
p e n e d ? 

The wars, 
the loot- 


Today with corporate power becom¬ 
ing the government, expenditures 
are exploding. For instance, the 
Iraqi war is costing $341,400,000 per 
day. The bill is met by speeding up 
the printing presses, with the con¬ 
sequent fall in the value of the dollar 
and corresponding rise in prices. 


Workers pay steadily increasing grocery prices. 


ing of the public treasury and the re¬ 
covery of Europe from WWII forced 
the government to print more paper 
money than there was gold to back 
it up. Therefore, prices rose and the 
value of the dollar fell accordingly. 

Today with corporate power becom¬ 
ing the government, expenditures are 
exploding. For instance, the Iraqi war 
is costing $341, 
400,000 per 
day. The bill is 
met by speeding 
up the printing 
presses, with the 
consequent fall 
in the value of 
the dollar and 
corresponding 
rise in prices. 

There is an¬ 
other, more se¬ 
rious element 
in today’s infla¬ 
tion. We had 
mentioned that, 
essentially, buy¬ 
ing and selling is 
the exchange of 
labor in differ¬ 
ent forms. That 
spent human 
labor is known 
as value. In the 
long run, price 
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more or less reflected one another. The 
introduction of robotics is destroying 
any way of measuring value, since some 

commodi¬ 
ties are 
made with 
labor and 
identical 
ones are 
not. So 

the market 
place sets 
not only 
price, but 
also val¬ 
ue. Oddly 
enough 

two tendencies evolve. One is inflation, 
because of greater and greater deficit 
spending. For example, this year, our 
economy will grow by about 1% while 
the economies of Middle Europe, China 
and the Far East will grow at 10%. Who 
is going to invest in the United States? 
Printing more money that only fuels 
inflation will make up the shortfall. 

The other tendency is the opposite— 
deflation. As robotics expand, more and 
more commodities are produced that 
have no value. Yet, in the marketplace, 
they are sold beside identical commodi¬ 
ties that do have value. The result is labor- 
produced commodities are sold below 
their value and this forces down wages, 
which in turn creates a glut of commodi¬ 
ties which force down the price of labor 
below its value—that is, the cost of its 
reproduction. This vicious cycle is the 
cause of the growing world poverty in the 
midst of mountains of necessary goods. 

What is happening and how it is 
happening are two different things. This 
round of inflation is part of the ending 
of the wage-labor—capitalist—system. 
It will not happen overnight, nor will 
it be a steady, stable process. It will be 
a series of partial recoveries followed 
by backsliding until the economic 
revolution forces a political revolu¬ 
tion which will construct an economic 
order compatible with robotics and the 
other forms of productive electronics. 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVOLUTION 


This column is printed monthly and depends on articles, comments, 
and criticisms from readers. If you have something to contribute, 
feel free. Contact us: c/o Boxholder, RO. Box 720821 • San Jose, 
California 95172 or by e-mail at spirit@peoplestribune.org. 


Forgotten Men Outreach Mission 


By Lenette Evans 

Here in Benton Harbor, Michi¬ 
gan, the “Forgotten Men Outreach 
Mission” is owned by Robert and 
Sherron Wilder. It is open to home¬ 
less veterans as a 24-hour, 7-day 
a week transitional living quarters 
where men can stay up to five years. 

The Lord gave Robert Wilder a vi¬ 
sion of helping forgotten men in the 
community because he himself was 
once a forgotten man. Sherron Wilder is 
the administrator. Her Pastor, Nathan¬ 
iel Wells, once said to her “Your work 
never begins in ministry until you come 


outside of the walls of the churches.” 

The Mission gets men off the streets 
so they have a place to stay, a hot 
meal, and they go to Church and Bible 
study. People in the community have 
given beds and mattresses that the men 
sleep on in their own rooms. Most of 
them are without income, having lost 
their Social Security or SSI because 
they had no physical mailing address. 

The Mission works with the men to 
help them restore their income. People 
on the streets sometimes talk bad about 
the shelter because of their rules and reg¬ 
ulations, but Sherron Wilder, is a godly 
Christian woman who is strong in her 
faith. She always lets 
the men know, “They 
are free to come, and 
they are free to go.” 

The Wilders have 
a deep love and com¬ 
passion for the men 
who become part of 
their family. Sher¬ 
ron just wants to give 
them a safe place to 
stay, good meals, and 
structure by ground¬ 
ing them in the word 
of God. They are 
not paid staff, they 
are volunteers do¬ 
ing the will of God. 


Since the men cannot go to local 
job training, they have created jobs for 
some of them at the thrift store inside 
the Mission building itself. The items 
are donated and the store workers make 
50% of daily sales while the other 50% 
goes towards the upkeep of the build¬ 
ing. The men themselves each receive 
a free three-month supply of clothes. 

When men are able to leave the 
shelter and move into their own apart¬ 
ment the Mission gives each of them 
furniture and shows them how to 
maintain the apartment. They moni¬ 
tor them for a year and allow them to 
go back to the Mission if necessary. 

They have Bible study at 5 p.m. dai¬ 
ly, and every Sunday Sherron Wilder 
has a live Broadcast from WVBH FM 
with some of the men from the Mis¬ 
sion. Recently her house manager Rob¬ 
ert G was on the live broadcast, went to 
church on Easter, gave his life to Jesus 
Christ, and then tragically passed away 
a few days later. Sherron says, “The 
most important thing at the Mission 
is introducing the men to the Lord.” 

Sherron says one day Jesus is going 
to ask us all, “When I was hungry did 
you feed me? When I had no clothes did 
you clothe me? When I was thirsty did 
you give me a drink of water?” Those 
that are ambassadors for Jesus Christ 
need to wake up, rise up, stand up, get 
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out of the pew, and serve Jesus, loving 
our neighbors as we love ourselves and 
helping the poor and homeless, because 
one day we are ALL going to be ac¬ 
countable for what we did for the Lord. 

Robert and Sherron Wilder 
love these men and truly look out 
for them and their well-being. The 
Wilders give them positive hope and 
change lives in the men in the com¬ 
munity for a future with the Lord! 


Lenette Evans 
Saving Souls 
Ministries 
Email: 

Savingsoulsl@ 

yahoo.com 

269-876-1848 
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Help Us Continue Telling the Truth 

Those of us who seek fundamental social change are engaged in a battle to win 
the hearts and minds of the people. This can’t be done without a revolutionary press. 
Every month, the People’s Tribune strives to bring our readers the stories of those 
who are struggling to move forward in a world where corporate power is threatening 
to crush them. Along with those stories, we try to offer some strategic perspective to 
help put the struggle in context and point the way toward victory. We need your help 
to continue doing this. The People’s Tribune gets no grants and has an all-volunteer 
staff. We rely completely on subscriptions and donations from our readers to enable 
us to go on telling the truth. Please donate whatever you can. See the subscription/ 
donation form at the bottom of page 3. You can also donate using Pay Pal on our 
web site, www.peoplestribune.org. 

People’s Tribune Editorial Board 



The People’s Tribune relies on readers to contribute photos. 
This paper has a lot more impact when the articles are ac¬ 
companied by photos of the events described and of people in 
struggle against the system. High-resolution digital photos are 
best; e-mail them to info@peoplestribune.org. You can send 
hard copies of photos to us at the PO. box listed on page 2. 


the burning 

‘my stomach was in pain as though 
I swallowed bleach’ she said 
‘dirt cookies’ made her feel full 
the prisoners of starvation 
are lighting fires 
all over the earth 
a fire in the hungry stomach 
fires in the street 

the people storm the Presidential Palace 

demanding bread 

and in Cairo too 

rice transported by armored car 

hunger in my own land: so many hungry children 

without a home 

and there’s so much abundance: and there’s no bread 
no justice and no peace without 
a whole overturning 

and it starts here with the hungry: a burning 
in the soul and in the belly 
where we live 

Sarah Menefee 
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An End to The Silent Famine 


to protests in the streets over the past first week of April against 50% price 
weeks - food riots have swept across hikes in the cost of rice, beans, and fruit. 
Africa, including countries as diverse What has happened is that all these 



Across the globe, food prices have climbed over 80% in the past three years 


By Cathleen Williams 

I walked up the levee one evening last 
week with Paula from the Sacramento 
Homeless Organizing Committee to de¬ 
liver some food to the folks who have 
put up tents by the river and have been 
living out there all winter. Now the wil¬ 
lows are fully leafed and the poppies are 
flaring in the thick grasses. We weren’t 
sure who we would find communi¬ 
ties of homeless people are well-kept 
secrets, their shelters tucked into thick¬ 
ets and abandoned places where ma¬ 
chinery from the last century has been 
left to rust, in the hope that they will es¬ 
cape detection for a while from the rov¬ 
ing black and white cars of the police. 

Before long, though, as we climbed 
the asphalt path we saw three campers, 
a woman and two men, middle-aged, 
warmly dressed against the coming night. 
One carried a big jug to get water from 
a nearby faucet. “We have some food,” 
I said, and they stopped, looking a little 
weary, but friendly, and dignified. “Ah,” 
said one of the men, “We were wondering 
where our next meal was coming from.” 

Where is the next meal coming 
from? Across the globe, food prices 
have climbed over 80% in the past 
three years. This question is a burning 
demand world wide, one which has led 


as Egypt, Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Mau¬ 
ritania, and Ethiopia; across India, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Indonesia, and 
Latin America, as well as Yemen, Uz¬ 
bekistan, and Italy. Food prices have 
risen by 300% in Senegal; in Haiti, five 
people were killed in protests during the 
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countries are dependent upon the im¬ 
ports of food, and the price is manipu¬ 
lated for profit, and for profit alone, 
by gigantic agricultural producers and 
speculators. Many are based in the Unit¬ 
ed States, which is responsible for 70% 
of the maize (corn) exports on the world 


market. Nations from Haiti to Senegal, 
unlike most of Europe, must import 
grain in order to eat - a result of so- 
called “free trade” policies which have 
flooded their markets with U.S products 
and driven small-scale farmers out of 
business, with a devastating impact on 
rural communities, workers, and the en¬ 
vironment. “These countries have no re¬ 
serves, no recourse,” said one food ex¬ 
pert recently on Democracy Now, Amy 
Goodman’s daily radio/tv program. 

Here in the United States, rising food 
prices are forcing U.S. households to 
choose between food and other neces¬ 
sities. The price of eggs jumped almost 
25% last year, and milk and other dairy 
products cost 13% more. A family of 
four is only eligible for a maximum of 
$542 in food stamps per month, which 
was never enough to last the whole 
month. Now it doesn’t last two weeks. 

Don’t let any one tell you this emer¬ 
gency is due to natural causes, like the 
weather in Australia, or to the increased 
consumption of meat in China. There is 
no scarcity of food. What ordinary peo¬ 
ple are facing is a capitalist economic 
system that is exploiting the need for 
food in order to maximize profit. It’s 
been called the “silent famine” - but 
the people pouring onto the streets and 
demanding bread are silent no more. 


Without Redeeming Social Value 


By Sheridan Talbott 

They’re a small percentage of the 
world’s people, and they live fabulous 
lives. They’ve garnered untold riches 
for themselves and hoarded it. They re¬ 
spect no law, no rule, no principle, and 
are capable of any atrocity against other 
human beings to protect what they have 
and increase it. They are the corporate 
owners, the bankers, the coupon clippers. 
And they are whores, social whores, “ut¬ 
terly without redeeming social value.” 

With a little help from their friends 
at the World Bank and the Internation¬ 
al Monetary Fund, among others, they 
are sucking the life from the world’s 
people. If there’s a drop of profit to 
be made anywhere, they find a way to 
wrench that value from those who cre¬ 
ated it, even if it means using clandes¬ 
tine operations and military fire power. 

But we need not look to Central and 
South America or to Africa to see the 
human cost of their practices. Home¬ 
lessness is but four blocks from my 
front door. Across Southern Illinois 
factories have shut down. Hospitals 
have been privatized, others closed. 
Utility rates have doubled and tripled. 
Our educational system continues to 
struggle. There is hunger here. Our 
standard of living is under direct at¬ 
tack; our future, bleak at the moment. 


They don’t like us using the term 
“class warfare.” Well, they should stop 
waging one—but that’s not going to 
happen. The sacred cow of profit drives 
their every action, and they protect and 
increase it at all costs. They can only do 
so by plundering our “social product” 
and impoverishing the rest of us. Like 
it or not, we are locked in class battle. 

Economics demand corporate own¬ 
ers take from us what is ours, take what 
we have built. Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats alike are their faithful servants and 
allies in this war waged on our standard 
of living—always protecting and ad¬ 
vancing the interests of the rich. Place 
our hopes and trust in either, we lose. 

“The people,” though, are fight¬ 
ing for what is our right. In Highland 
Park, Mich., people are resisting their 
water system being privatized. In At¬ 
lanta people are organizing for the 
rights of the homeless. In New Or¬ 
leans people march on city hall just to 
be treated as human beings and keep 
what is theirs. In California, people 
are standing against a “voucher” pro¬ 
gram which is just a sneaky means of 
privatizing education through the back 
door. In Illinois, opposition is develop¬ 
ing against the Democrats’ budget cuts. 

Well over 50% of the American 
people want the Iraq war ended, want 
American troops brought home. But the 


U.S. government doesn’t care. The en¬ 
ergy industry, along with a lot of other 
big corporations, are making a lot of 
money off this war. That they’re plun¬ 
dering our social wealth to wage it is of 
no matter to them. We could be invest¬ 
ing our wealth in schools, in housing, in 
health care, in roads. We could be us¬ 
ing that money to meet human needs. 

And there’s Benton Harbor, Mich. 
The people of Benton Harbor are sim¬ 
ply fighting to stop Whirlpool, a huge 
corporation, from taking their mod¬ 
est homes and turning their prop¬ 
erty into another wonderland for the 
elite rich. And Whirlpool’s getting a 
lot of help from the politicians and 
the “law”—which side are you on? 

This summer, if there is a march in 
Benton Harbor, Southern Illinois will be 
represented. What Whirlpool is doing in 
Benton Harbor, what they did in Iowa, 
in Arkansas, they’ve done in Southern 
Illinois. So we’ll come and march with 
our class, our people. We’ll march for 
Rev. Edward Pinkney—who they’ve 
jailed for speaking out. We’ll march for 
the working people of Benton Harbor so 
maybe they can keep their homes. But 
we’ll be marching for ourselves as well 
and for working people everywhere. 

These corporate owners, these bank¬ 
ers, these coupon clippers, they wantus to 
believe that we need them, but we don’t. 


Our strength is in our unity as a class, 
our weakness is that we’re fooled again 
and set against each other. We will not 
go quietly into deeper poverty—not this 
time. This time we stand together united 
in our class for “the last fight we face.” 
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Editor’s note: The editorial below is reprinted from the May issue of our sister paper, the Tribuno del Pueblo. 


Defending Human Rights on May Day 2008 


Stop the raids and deportations that 
separate families! 

Tear down the Border Wall! 

Full legalization for all current and 
future immigrants! 

Halt unfair trade policies that force 
millions to migrate from their home 
countries! 

Despite what the Democrats and some others say, 
we can’t vote, but hunger and the future of our fami¬ 
lies means we can’t keep silent either. So we march 
and shout out our demands. Many will continue to 
develop support networks and sanctuaries, and other 
forms of surviving. More than ever, we need to de¬ 
velop or strengthen ties with the rest of our class 
brothers, as they are also being affected by the eco¬ 
nomic crisis, losing their jobs, losing their homes, and 
educational opportunities for their children. We have 
much to offer the rest of the U.S. working class. We 
are fighters and we have learned how to survive. Af¬ 
ter all, we are the ones that brought back to the U.S. 
the first of May as the International Worker’s Day. 

As we embark upon the May Day Events for this 
year of 2008 it is important to review where we have 
been, to know where we are going. Despite the marches 


of 2006—the largest ever seen in the United States— 
there has been no legalization plan such as occurred 
in 1986. Instead we 
witnessed large 
scale repression 
against immigrant 
communities, raids 
on worksites by 
ICE, the separation 
of entire families, 
racist and discrimi¬ 
natory proposals 
against immigrant 
renters, border pa¬ 
trols by vigilantes 
and paramilitary 
groups, the depor¬ 
tation of leaders, 
and many other 
manifestations of 
hate and anger. 

Furthermore, we 
have seen the de¬ 
feat of even wa¬ 
tered down legal¬ 
ization proposals. 

Perhaps out of fear, the marches of 2007 were 
fewer and smaller. Some say that this shows that 
the movement is stuck or that people are afraid. 


What can we expect for the marches of 2008 given 
that this is a Presidential election year? Despite the 

fact that the Democrat¬ 
ic candidates Clinton 
and Obama currently 
are opposed to mas¬ 
sive deportations, in 
reality they have of¬ 
fered little. With the 
Republican candidate 
McCain, we can ex¬ 
pect even less. Do we 
need the same tired 
strategy of choosing 
the lesser of two evils? 

It is not just the 
immigrant movement 
that is in a dilemma. 
Even the politicians 
that have historically 
blamed the immigrant 
are in this situation. 
Gov. Schwarzenegger 
of California, who in 
recent times was in fa¬ 
vor of dispatching Na¬ 
tional Guard troops to the border, is now stating that 
it wasn’t the immigrant that caused the budget deficit 
after all. And why the sudden change of heart? Some 
capitalists and the politicians that represent them fear 
that if large scale raids take place in factories and ag¬ 
ricultural fields, this will hurt their main political sup¬ 
porters, who depend on the cheap labor of immigrants. 

The truth is that the capitalists are living a lie. 
They know that the immigrant worker is not the 
cause of the economic problems U.S. workers face to¬ 
day. But they fear that the rest of the working class 
of this country will find this out. Their purpose is to 
divide workers and have us fight each other, so that 
we don’t see that it is the capitalists who have tak¬ 
en over the government in their interests, against 
the rest of us, whether we are U.S. citizens or not. 

We shouldn’t be fooled. The enemy is capable 
of anything. There is a sector of the ruling class 
that is prepared to introduce even more repres¬ 
sive, police state measures, including the deporta¬ 
tion of up to 12 million persons, if necessary, just 
to stay in control. In the process they justify a po¬ 
lice state that sweeps away rights for any American. 

And so we take to the streets once again, be¬ 
cause what we are fighting for is what every hu¬ 
man being is struggling for—dignity, respect, 
the right to earn a living, and a future for our chil- 

dren. jAqui estamos y no nos vamos! 
We are here and we’re not leaving! 

Visit the 

Tribuno del Pueblo 
www.tribunodelpueblo.org 


at First they told us the war 

WOULD PAY FOR ITSELF. 


THE OSTLY PROBLEM IRAQIS WILL 

rave is Figuring out what to 

pa WITH ALL -THEIR OIL REVENUES 
AFTER THEY HAVE FULLY FINANCED 
KCONSTRUOTOJ^^HEl^aVNT^ 

JPERKAP^rtE^A^UR^ 
CHASE ADDITIONAL RO$£ 

\PETALS WITH WHICH To 
SHOWER VISITING AMERICANS 
SUCH AS OURSELVES.' 



AN EARLY ESTIMATE of 
BILLION WAS SCOfFED AT...LARRY 
LINDSEY WAS FORCED TO RESIGN 
AFTER PUTTING THE NUMBER AT 
AN UNHEARD Of $100 BILLION.., 


CLEARLY NO ONE HAS INFORMED 
HIM THAT WE CREATE OUR OWN 
REALITY— 


by TOM TOMORROW 


AS IT TURNS OUT, THE WAR IS 
COSTING $ US BILLION A MONTH* 


THAT COMES out TO ROUGHLY $333 
MILLION A DAT 




NOBEL-WINNING ECONOMIST JOSEPH 
STIGUTE ESTIMATES THE TOTAL 
COST of THE WAR WILL BE MORE 
THAN THREE TRILLION DOLLARS. 


A FEW OTHER THINGS WE C04JL& 
HAVE DONE With AN EXTRA THREE 
TRILLioN DOLLARil 



«&|h* cm ESTIMATES mAr*. 


BUT HEY, SADDAM DID HAVE THOSE 
VERY THREATENING DRONE PLANES 
AND STUFF. 


AND THERE'S NOTHING SCARIER THAN 
A DICTATOR WITH A FLEET oF RE¬ 
MOTE CONTROL model PLANES 


UNTIL MY HOME WAS 

Foreclosed, i Slept 

MUCH MORE SOUNDLY 
AT NIGHT KNOWING IT 
WAS SAFE from THE 
threat they POSED' 





Immigration rights protest, Georgia 

PHOTO /JOHN SLAUGHTER 
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Living Wage Movement 
Re-Sparked in Nashville 


By The Nashville 
Homeless Power Project 

The gap between Tennessee’s richest 
and poorest families is fifth largest in 
the nation, according to a new study by 
the Center on Budget and Policy Priori¬ 
ties. Tennessee is a right to work state 
and traditional unions have struggled to 
organize effectively for years. It’s also a 
state without a state income tax, and as a 
result, even in a time of outsourcing and 
automation, many corporations have 
been moving jobs to Tennessee. “The 
problem is that these new jobs aren’t fit 
for living. It seems like people are either 


struggling to find a job or struggling 
to work three jobs that pay far below 
the $10.44 per hour living wage,” said 
Garrett Stark, Organizer for the Nash¬ 
ville Homeless Power Project (NHPP). 


To address the problem, the NHPP 
has recently helped form a new coali¬ 
tion of low wage workers, community 
organizations, students, and congrega¬ 
tions to win living wages and ignite a 
broad based worker’s rights struggle 
with the poorest workers in Nashville. 
The new coalition was formed when the 
Mid-TN Jobs with Justice, Nashville 
Homeless Power Project, Urban Epi¬ 
center, and Tennessee Immigrant and 
Refugee Rights Coalition, came togeth¬ 
er in 2007, collectively realizing that 
the poorest workers in Nashville (who 
were the membership of these commu¬ 
nity organizations) desperately needed 
to have a voice at the job. 

“We’re calling our new 
coalition ‘The Nashville 
Movement’ which bor¬ 
rows its name from one of 
the strongest and most im¬ 
portant civil rights move¬ 
ments of the 1960s. We 
see ourselves as picking 
up where the civil rights 
movement left off, in a tra¬ 
dition that succeeded here, 
but we’ve expanded our 
focus to worker’s issues, 
because we don’t just 
want a seat at the lunch 
counter anymore. We want 
to afford what’s on the 
menu,” explained Keith Caldwell, who 
is the Director of the Urban Epicenter. 

This new movement looks different 
than it did in the 1960s because the peo¬ 
ple who are without rights look different 


today. Megan Macaraeg, who is with 
Jobs with Justice and is the Coordinator 
of the New Nashville Movement further 
explains, “We’re hoping to build bridges 
across groups of people that have been 
pitted against each other in the past. It 
shouldn’t matter the color of your skin, 
your gender, or immigration status. 
We’re trying to unite as many poor peo¬ 
ple as possible, because the truth is that 
the richest nation in the world is con¬ 
ducting a quiet war on poor and working 
people. The Nashville Movement is here 
to be the resistance in that war. We’re 
already winning, where others haven’t 
been able to, because our ties are so 
deep and now united in the community.” 

The coalition has already seen prog¬ 
ress helping the largely East African 
immigrant taxi cab drivers organize 
against a system of local government 
that allows taxi companies to charge 
more than $9,000 a year to a worker for 
a permit that costs taxi companies only 
$245. Abdinasir Ismail, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Metro Nashville Taxi Alliance 
said, “The cab companies have had their 
way for too long. Now it’s time for the 
workers to have a seat at the table.” 

Homeless workers are joining the 
fight also. “As homeless workers we 
clean up Nashville’s stadiums and con¬ 
vention centers and work through temp 
services. We sometimes even have to 
sleep inside these temp services because 
the work starts after shelters close. The 
temp services are ‘doing us a favor’ by 
letting us stay there after hours. But we 
know that the temp services are preying 



Nashville Temp service where homeless workers 
sleep after working at Sommet Center 


March For Our Lives! 

Healthcare is a human right! 

Sept 2nd 2008 in St Paul, MN 
During the Republican 
National Convention 

GET INVOLVED! 

Poor People’s Economic 
Human Rights Campaign 
www. economichumanrights. 
org 

(612) 821-2364 






The Sommet center is the building 
that homeless workers clean. 


on us. Still, the real winners are the cor¬ 
porations that eliminate full-time work 
by hiring us, and are getting huge sub¬ 
sidies from our local government. The 
Predators complex here in town just got 
$7 million from our local government 
to keep the team here. Meanwhile, we 
clean the place, and can’t afford any¬ 
where to sleep at night,” reported Cecil 
Outlaw, Homeless Worker and Chair of 
NHPP’s Worker’s Rights Committee. 

To follow the progress of the 
Nashville Movement see www. 
TheNashvilleMovement.Org. 


HELP DISTRIBUTE 
THE PEOPLE’S TRIBUNE 

We rely on our readers to get 
this paper out far and wide. 
Order a bundle to distribute 
to your friends and fellow ac¬ 
tivists. Papers are 25 cents 
each in bundles of ten or 
more. Send a check or mon¬ 
ey order payable to People’s 
Tribune to RO. Box 3524, 
Chicago, IL 60654-3524 
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Isolation Torture 
at Tamms Supermax Prison 


By Anthony Madrid 

1. If Abu Ghraib-style photographs 
were to emerge from within a prison 
in the United States, it would provoke 
a tidal wave of disgust and condemna¬ 
tion. People would not say, “Well, what 
do you want? Prison’s not supposed to 
be fun . . Instead, they would call for 
an immediate remedy for the situation. 

This is partly because the deliberate 
inflicting of unbearable pain and intense 
humiliation is “obviously wrong” to vir¬ 
tually everyone. People always know at 
least something about physical pain and 
humiliation at first hand. They know 
what it’s like; they know what it means. 
And so, it’s pretty much impossible for 
a normal person to explain it away or 
to justify it. Torture can hardly be in¬ 
terpreted as anything other than cruel. 

Unfortunately, human cruelty is a 
cunning thing. It knows how to “find a 
way.” When a person commits a crime 
and is taken into state custody, unchecked 
cruelty finds a terrible opportunity. A 
person who has done wrong is now “in 
our power.” He or she is kept in a more- 
or-less secret place; his or her rights are 
already justifiably docked. Now, the pris¬ 
on administration cannot, in good faith, 
attack that prisoner’s body, but there is 
something left to attack, after all . . . 


2. At Tamms Supermax Correc¬ 
tional Facility, in downstate Illinois, 
the attack is upon the prisoners’ minds. 
Each and every prisoner—some 270 
in all—is kept in permanent solitary 
confinement. There are no phone calls, 
no educational programs, no contact 
visits. There is no group interaction. 
The walls are blank; the air is cold and 
still; there is absolutely nothing to do. 

Because of the prison’s situation 
in remote and rural downstate Illi¬ 
nois, family visits are very rare. The 
inevitable toll on family relations in¬ 
herent to any kind of imprisonment is, 
at Tamms, taken to the highest level. 
Many men spend years with no mail 
and no visits. And the predictable re¬ 
sults of this do not fail to appear. 

Prisoners experience despair, halluci¬ 
nations, paranoia, and (for many) an ir¬ 
resistible desire to die. Many go into the 
prison sane and leave it deranged. And 
for the many who are unlucky enough to 
enter Tamms already struggling with a 
mental disorder, the outlook is not good. 

3. Mary L. Johnson is the mother 
of a man who has been at Tamms al¬ 
most from the day the prison opened in 
1998. He has endured ten solid years of 
sensory deprivation. Like most people 


connected with Tamms prisoners, Mary 
L. Johnson is not a wealthy person. 
Three hundred fifty miles separate her 
and her son, and she has no car. Also, 
her health is not perfect. So a great deal 
of careful planning and money-saving 
is required for every visit. Paperwork 
has to be filed; a car has to be rented; 
and there is no way to avoid at least 
one night in a hotel in Carbondale. 

Mary feels very keenly the anguish 
of having a son at Tamms. She says: 
“There is no way to move on from it, 
knowing your son is in there being tor¬ 
tured, psychologically tortured, and 
to not be able to touch him, or speak 
to him except through that glass. I 
haven’t touched my son in ten years.” 

Mary continues: “I was raised to look 
up to people in authority, to think they 
were looking out for you. But what I see 
is people who should know better, abus¬ 
ing that authority, inflicting pain—emo¬ 
tional, spiritual pain—on my son, and on 
me, too. It’s like they’ve forgotten he’s a 
human being, and that he has to grow.” 

4. Most people agree that prisoners 
need more, not less, human contact if 
they are ever to be rehabilitated. Looked 
at in this way, it’s easy to see how 
Tamms Supermax is bound to contribute 
to, rather than subtract from, the prob- 


A Mother Seeks Justice 
For Her Son 


By Mary Watson 

KALAMAZOO, Mich. -My son 
Aquarius Walker was stopped by Offi¬ 
cers Morgan and Hug regarding a traffic 
violation in July, 2007. Morgan jumped 
into the car on top of my son. On the po¬ 
lice MVR tape I can hear officer Morgan 
threatening to break my son’s “fucking 
neck” and “I am going to shoot you.” 
Witnesses said they saw movement in 
the car and that an officer was beating 
someone. The car started to move and 
then hit a tree. My son got out bloody 
and dazed, walked a few feet and fell 
into the street. Witnesses say that officer 
Morgan got out, and put a gun up to my 
son’s head and pulled the trigger. For¬ 
tunately, the gun didn’t fire but unfortu¬ 
nately for my son, officer Morgan began 
beating my son in the head with the gun. 
Witnesses say that my son was already 
unconscious while being attacked. My 
son laid in the street unconscious and 
bleeding from his head for at least 15- 
20 minutes before the ambulance came. 


My son was transported from the 
emergency room at Bronson Hospital to 
the Kalamazoo County Jail. My son was 
in grave need of medical attention. Even 
though I had paid for the medication, my 
son did not receive the medication until 
4 days later. My son is now complaining 
of constant memory loss and headaches 
that he is not receiving any treatment 
for. He was given an excessive bail in 
the amount of $250,000. He is being 
charged $7,000 for the medical treatment 
he received from Kalamazoo County. 

My son was found guilty on April 
3rd, 2008 of fleeing and eluding, re¬ 
sisting/obstructing and assault. I don’t 
believe he received adequate represen¬ 
tation during his trial. His attorney did 
not mention that he was racially profiled 
during a pretext traffic stop, It is against 
the law for unmarked police cars to 
make traffic stops. There were no ex¬ 
pert witnesses for the defense on traf¬ 
fic policy and procedure. There was no 
mention of the violations of his state and 
his violated constitutional rights. There 


was no testing or expert testimony giv¬ 
en regarding the validity of the MVR 
tapes, which I believe were altered or 
tampered with. There were no medi¬ 
cal experts to testify about the physical 
complications he has as a result of the 
beating. The court ordered an investiga¬ 
tor for the defense. There was no writ¬ 
ten report or verbal report of the find¬ 
ings of that investigation. There was 
no one from the 49007 zip code on the 
jury panel and no one of African decent. 

I believe this to be unfair and unjust. 
I am not fighting only for my son, but 
also for my grandson. He is six years old 
and his sister is almost four. It breaks my 
heart when I think that my grandson may 
grow up without his father, I know first 
hand what that can do to a son without a 
father. We’ve already lived through that. 
Fathers, I am a mother begging you to 
step up to the plate and be there for your 
sons and daughters. They need you. My 
son is to be sentenced on May 5th at 2 
p.m. in Judge Gary Giguere’s courtroom, 
227 W. Michigan Ave., Kalamazoo, MI. 



Mary L. Johnson speaking at the 
Hideout, March 15, 2008. Mary is the 
mother of a prisoner who has en¬ 
dured ten years of sensory depriva¬ 
tion. Mary says, “I haven’t touched 
my son in ten years.” 

PHOTO /LAURIE JO REYNOLDS 

lem of crime in this country today . . . 

Public hearings on Tamms’ effects 
on prisoners and on prisoners’ fami¬ 
lies will be held April 28th in Chicago. 
Details on this event and many oth¬ 
ers related to Tamms can be found 
at http://www.TammsYearTen.org. 


The Future Is Up to Us! 
by Nelson Peery 



Send $10 for each copy to 
Speakers for A New America 
c/o People’s Tribune 
RO. Box 3524 
Chicago, IL 60654-3524 
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Fresno Mayor Admits 

City’s Homeless Plan is a Failure 


By Mike Rhodes 


Fresno, Calif., Mayor Alan Autry 
said “we have failed, government has 
failed on this issue. We are the status 
quo that has chosen through our wisdom 
over the last 40 or 50 years to pick the 
most expensive and ineffective, uncom¬ 
passionate way to address the homeless 
situation.” Autry was addressing the 
joint meeting of leadership and planning 
councils of the County/City of Fresno 10 
year plan to end chronic homelessness. 
Autry told the task force that he wanted 
them to develop a blueprint for how 


to develop a 
Housing 
First model 
that will pro¬ 
vide home¬ 
less people a 
place to live 
without pre¬ 
conditions. 

Autry 
was encour¬ 
aging the 
task force to 
develop a Housing First program in 
Fresno that would provide this com¬ 


munity’s chronically homeless with de¬ 
cent/affordable housing. The plan was 
outlined by Eduardo Cabrera, HUD 
Region IX Homeless Agency Coordina¬ 
tor, who said this meeting would be “the 
beginning of the end of homelessness.” 

The presentation makes a powerful 
argument that government policy on 
homelessness over the last 20 years has 
failed to decrease chronic homelessness. 
The chronically homeless, Cabrera said, 
are only 10% of the homeless popula¬ 
tion, but they use 50% of the resourc¬ 
es available. Those services include 
emergency medical services, primary 


health care, behavioral health care, and 
interactions with the justice system. 

In the Housing First program, people 
are given housing without any pre-condi¬ 
tions. In other words, they don’t have to 
end their drug or alcohol addictions be¬ 
fore they get housing. Housing First gives 
them housing and offers them assistance. 

This article is excerpted from 
a longer version that can be read 
at <http://www. indybay. org/ 

newsitems/2 008/04/15/18493038. 
php>http://www. indybay. org/ 
newsitems/2008/04/15/18493038.php 



Mayor Alan Autry 
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What’s Behind the Fresno Homeless Plan? 


The Peoples Tribune asked Mike 
Rhodes his opinion of the Mayor s rec¬ 
ommendation (see article on this page). 
Mike Rhodes is editor of the Community 
Alliance, a Fresno newspaper that has 
been providing a voice for the commu¬ 
nity s years of struggle to get the govern¬ 
ment, local and national, to provide qual¬ 
ity homes for the homeless. His reply: 

“I have rather low expectations. The 
task force is dominated by develop¬ 
ers, bankers, social service providers 
like the Rescue Mission, and business 
people. Most elected officials will now 
point to this group and say — “See, we 
are addressing the issue of homeless¬ 
ness. We have set up a task force that 
will develop a plan to end homeless¬ 
ness.” My response is “who is holding 


a gun to your head, stopping you from 
doing anything to help the homeless 
people right now?” City Hall has more 
plans to attack the homeless—the most 
recent being the proposed ordinance to 
stop homeless people from asking for 
money. Before that, there was a pro¬ 
posal to ban camping by the City Man¬ 
ager’s office. The police are encourag¬ 
ing vigilantes to attack the homeless. 
There are increasing numbers of people 
living on the streets, and City Hall and 
Fresno County government has not 
done anything to improve the situation. 

“My view of this task force is that 
the ‘powers that be’ realize they need 
something to distract people from their 
miserable failure of a policy on home¬ 
lessness where they have almost com¬ 
pletely relied upon the police to solve 


the issue. First they bulldozed home¬ 
less encampments. Then, they built tool 
sheds and put up a portable toilet in one 
encampment. They have passed ordi¬ 
nances against panhandling and pushing 
shopping carts; they have conducted a 
Public Relations campaign to encour¬ 
age people to STOP giving homeless 
people food or money, and now have a 
couple of new ordinances in the hopper. 
Public policy regarding the homeless is 
disgraceful and needs to change. I think 
we need to be at the meetings to witness 
what goes on, speak truth to power, and 
encourage them to do the right thing. 

“It is time to start providing de¬ 
cent and affordable housing to the 
poor. We need to figure out how 
to get federal funding to do that.” 



Big Sue, one of two homeless 
people on the task force. 
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A Whole New World 


By Sandy Perry 

“Why is it so hard to turn out a 
crowd of homeless people for a politi¬ 
cal event?” asks Jeremy Alderson, di¬ 
rector of the Homelessness Marathon, 
in the April issue of the People’s Tri¬ 
bune. Why is America’s movement of 
the homeless and poor seemingly so 
scattered and small, when poverty is so 
widespread? We cannot move forward 
without grappling with this question. 

I have been active in the homeless 
movement in San Jose, California, for 
20 years and have seen it literally rise 
and fall. In the 1990s, through marches 
and civil disobedience, we were able 
to wring significant concessions from 
local government. With the advent of 
the early 2000s recession, however, the 
budget shrank and we could no longer 
win our demands. Our membership and 
resources began to dwindle. At the same 
time, significant numbers of San Jose’s 
poor were driven out of the City by 
high rents and aggressive police tactics. 

The causes of particular social move¬ 


ments are grounded in economic and 
demographic changes that come into 
conflict with existing social and politi¬ 
cal institutions. The Southern African- 
American freedom movement is a good 
example. According to Moving Onward 
by Heagerty and Peery, the mechanical 
cotton picker introduced in the 1940s 
virtually eliminated the Southern share- 
cropping system and caused a massive 
migration of African-Americans from 
Southern rural isolation into the cities 
both north and south. Once they concen¬ 
trated in significant numbers in the urban 
centers, it was only a matter of time be¬ 
fore they sensed their new potential po¬ 
litical strength and began to take action to 
end the indignity and terror of Jim Crow. 

The movement of the 1960s was based 
on an expanding industrial economy that 
tended to draw people into the cities. In 
fact, the motion by capital to industrial¬ 
ize the South was an unspoken but sig¬ 
nificant ally of the movement, because 
segregation was not economical for in¬ 
dustry. At the same time, the movement 
took place in a favorable political envi¬ 


ronment nationally and internationally. 
In the Cold War battle over democracy, 
Jim Crow was an increasingly embar¬ 
rassing liability for the U.S. government. 

The problem for poor people’s move¬ 
ments today is that while the numbers 
of poor are increasing, the foundation 
and forms of the movement are shift¬ 
ing dramatically from what we are used 
to. The economic and political situa¬ 
tion today is in many ways the opposite 
of what was happening in the 1960s. 

1. Today the economy is NOT ex¬ 
panding anywhere in the world. Comput¬ 
erized technology is replacing workers 
permanently. This trend is the foundation 
of today’s poor people’s movements, but 
its form is very different from the 1960s. 

2. Today, the poor are being dis¬ 
persed out of the inner cities and into 
small towns, suburbs, and rural areas. 
New Orleans is the most dramatic ex¬ 
ample, but it is happening everywhere. 

3. Unlike the 1960s freedom 
movement, today there is no section of 
the ruling class that has any interest in 
promoting the aims of the poor people’s 


movement. They will not support hous¬ 
ing, healthcare and a decent life for people 
who do not have the money to pay for it. 

The direction we have gone in San 
Jose is to work to educate and unite 
with broader sections of the commu¬ 
nity. The best example has been our 
ability to unite with the movement for 
health care. Another one of major im¬ 
portance is the movement for immi¬ 
grant rights, which has turned out spec¬ 
tacular numbers in the right conditions. 

History has proven that people will 
participate, sacrifice, and even give their 
lives to a cause when, as Martin Luther 
King said, they can see the promised 
land. But when people cannot see a vi¬ 
sion and a reasonable strategy to get 
there — as so many of our people today 
cannot — they will refuse to get involved. 

The role of revolutionaries is to con¬ 
tinue to ask ourselves the hard questions 
in the course of the battle, as Jeremy 
advocates, and continue to do the seri¬ 
ous analysis necessary to project vision, 
program, and strategy to the movement. 
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New film ‘Water Front’ 

Deals with Water Struggle in Michigan 


Liz Miller directed and produced 
the new film, “Water Front,” about the 
struggle for water in Highland Park 
Michigan, a city known as the birthplace 
of the auto industry. Residents have re¬ 
ceived water bills as high as $10,000; 
they have had their water turned off, 
their homes foreclosed, and are strug¬ 
gling to keep water, a basic human right, 
from becoming privatized. The Peo¬ 
ple’s Tribune recently interviewed Liz. 

People’s Tribune: Where has the film 
been shown and what is the response? 

Liz: The “Water Front” movie has 
been impacting audiences all over the 
United States and internationally. We 
combine screenings with discussions 
and recommendations on how to get 
involved. After a screening in Phila¬ 


delphia, students made a commitment 
to demand that their university ban or 
reduce bottled water sales on campus. 

In April we held three consecutive 
screenings at universities in Michigan 
and the response was electric. At the 
Dearborn screening we had 300 audience 
members includingcityofficials,lawyers, 


students and professors who provided 
moving commentary. Two lawyers ex¬ 
pressed concern that more people would 
begin losing their homes as a result of 
water bills connected to tax statements. 

On the international front the film 
has been screened in Paris, Belgium and 
Greece, and is traveling to Spain this 
summer. International audiences have 
been astonished to know what is hap¬ 
pening in poor cities in the U.S. and are 
eager to use the film in their organizing 
efforts. We are posting all screenings on 
line at www.thewaterfrontmovie. org/ 

And finally we are thrilled to an¬ 
nounce that in coordination with Food 
and Water Watch, Michigan Welfare 
Rights, and a range of environmental and 
justice groups we are going to launch a 


tour around the Great Lakes this fall. The 
tour will strengthen coalitions working 
around water and poverty and galvanize 
the next generation of youth organiz¬ 
ers. We will visit 20 cities and are look¬ 
ing for folks to help coordinate a visit. 
Contact info@thewaterfrontmovie.org 
PT: The film showings are 


bringing together a diverse group 
of people. Please comment. 

Liz: The “Water Front” provides a 
way for audiences to emotionally con¬ 
nect to the water crisis in Highland Park 
and in cities around the world. Audi¬ 
ences are motivated to get involved 
or—or stay involved. Screenings have 
been a great way to network. Students 
are making invaluable contacts with 
local groups. At the Detroit screening, 
blues musician Joe L. Carter, who wrote 
the theme song for the film, talked about 
his prison work and was approached by 
a student who wants to volunteer.The 
film is helping folks connect issues— 
between race, poverty, gender, priva¬ 
tization, labor, and the environment. 

PT: What is the next step in 
the struggle for water rights? 

Liz: Education is key and we want 
to show the film at as many univer¬ 
sities as possible to get students in¬ 
volved on campus and connected to 
seasoned organizers. We are working 
on a guide to get the film into after 
school programs and into high schools. 

Getting the word out that that wa¬ 
ter is a human right and water afford¬ 
ability is an essential step. Welfare 
Rights is organizing a Truth Com¬ 
mission to heighten awareness of the 
situation and provide the United Na¬ 
tions with testimony from residents. 

Comparing stories and seeking so¬ 
lutions is important. The Water Af¬ 
fordability Plan outlined in the film is 
a model for cities in trouble. We have 
to work with city councilors who have 
their hands tied and are often considering 
privatization because they don’t want to 
make hard decisions and lose popularity. 

There is key legislation to support 
like the Great Lakes Great Michigan 
proposal (http://greatlakesgreatmichi- 
gan.org/) or the public trust fund sup¬ 
ported by Food and Water Watch which 
will demand that the national govern¬ 



Water Protest, Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan 
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ment invest in local water systems. 

We have a “Get Involved” sec¬ 
tion on the website which outlines 
a range of actions to take. The point 
is there are many steps to take ! 

We will be working with Bull Frog 
films—www. bul lfrogfi lms .com/—who 
will help distribute the film. On the 
DVD we now have French and Span¬ 
ish subtitles as well as the 7-minute 
short and some additional interviews 
on privatization, women and water and 
community solutions. We will be offer¬ 
ing the film through our website www. 
thewaterfrontmovie.org or by contact¬ 
ing info@thewaterfrontmovie.org. 
With every sale we want to insist that to 
get a copy you have to get organizing ! 



MAYDAY 2008 

On May Day, tomorrow, sometime in the course of the day, 
I’ll take your hand, sister, I’ll take your hand, brother, and 
lift our arms all together in honor of the workers’ holiday, 

and the Internationale we’ll be singing tomorrow will also 
remember that today Shitler blew his brains out 63 years ago 
like that criminal in the White House should at any moment, 

and that today 33 years ago the great people of Vietnam won 
an unforgettable victory for socialism over the same brutal 
machine that beat Rodney King of Los Angeles 17 years ago 

and set off actions in states like Washington, Nevada, Illinois 
because the hunger for justice that’s coming, that’s already 
manifesting for food in Haiti, Egypt, Nicaragua, Pakistan, 


the hunger that’s joined to the will of that deathless invincible 
Union of the spirit of revolution, that hunger which has already 
given birth to fourteen years of Mayan resistance and which 

defies the mass production of outright lies about how delicious 
life tastes with individual choices and forgets about the children 
dropping dead of starvation, even here in the other America— 

O if ever there was a time to get off the left side of our asses and 
go to the bottom of the pot, and see that it’s empty and the kids 
need food. O if ever there was need for Revolution, it’s now 

—Jack Hirschman 
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Ah/IERICAN AXLE STRIKE: 


A MISSED OPPORTUNITY 


By General Baker 


As the American Axle workers strike 
enters its eighth week it is clear that 
no quick settlement is in sight. The 
3,700 American Axle workers have 
been on strike at five different plants 
since February 26, 2008. This stalemate 
has forced Ron Gettelfinger, Presi¬ 
dent of the United Automobile Work¬ 
ers Union, to state “I would hope we 
could resolve Axle, but we cannot ne¬ 
gotiate an agreement with ourselves... 
it seems like it’s all give on our side.” 

Meanwhile, faced with an offer on 
the table to cut their current pay in half, 
the striking workers are struggling to 
survive off $200 a week strike benefits 
going into the eighth week. With gas 
prices rising, food prices up 10%, mort¬ 
gage payments overdue and foreclo¬ 
sures threatening, utilities behind, and 
the repo-man hiding around the corner, 
workers will never recover these strike 
losses. But to accept the current offer 
leads to the same results — loss of home, 
car, and the past standard of living. 

The American Axle Chairman and 
CEO, Richard Dauch, made $258 mil¬ 
lion from 1997 through 2007 and the 
company made $37 million in profit 
last year on sales of $3.25 Billion. It 
is a profitable company. Meanwhile 
the strike has caused the shut down 


or slow down of over 30 General Mo¬ 
tors plants in the last eight weeks. 

Such outrageous demands — cut 
your pay in half — in face of the millions 


in profit has sparked an outrage amongst 
the working class. This fight is polariz¬ 
ing the conflict between labor and capi¬ 
tal like we have not witnessed for some 


time. The polarization is on a par with 
strike activity from over 15 years ago 
during the Detroit Newspaper strike. 
Support for the American Axle work¬ 


ers has already been great. A Detroit 
Free Press article back in March 18, 
2008, reported, “Support has been pour¬ 
ing in for the striking workers from other 


unions, and businesses as they want to 
back a strike they say has come to rep¬ 
resent a fight for working class wages 
beyond the Detroit axle supplier and 
even beyond the auto industry.” Workers 
from Ford Motor Co., General Motors, 
Chrysler LLC, Blue Cross/Blue Shield, 
are donating cash, food and picket duty. 
The Michigan Welfare Rights Organiza¬ 
tion and the “Call’ em, Oufi’organization 
joins picket lines every Tuesday. 

There was a missed opportunity. The 
International Executive Board of the 
UAW had called for a massive rally of 
solidarity with the Axle workers at the 
Hart Plaza in the center of downtown 
Detroit scheduled for the 18th of April 
at high noon. Thousands were anticipat¬ 
ed, but the rally was abruptly canceled 
(postponed) 3 days before the scheduled 
event, citing progress at the bargaining 
table. Now that the rally was canceled 
they are back to no progress at the talks. 
The old tactics of winning victories at 
the bargaining table is not working in 
this period. At the membership meetings 
this past weekend the striking workers 
were raising the call to reschedule the 
solidarity rally. The political mobiliza¬ 
tion can help further isolate the owners 
and CEOs of American Axle and break 
the isolation of the striking workers. 



Detroit Police harass demonstrators who were supporting the American Axle 
strikers on Friday April 18th.The police accused them of stepping into the 
street to wave signs at motorists. 
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Cinco de Mayo: A Holiday 

That Both Countries Should Celebrate 


By Dave Ransom 

Cinco de Mayo, 1862. In Puebla, a 
ragtag Mexican army faces a far more nu¬ 
merous force of imperial French troops 
marching from Veracruz to Mexico City. 
The outcome of the battle will have a 
profound effect, not only on Mexican na¬ 
tionhood but on the raging U. S. civil war. 

The French are in Mexico to ex¬ 
pand the empire that dictator Napo¬ 
leon III is creating for the manufactur¬ 
ers and financiers who really control 
France. He has already brought North 
Africa and Indochina under French 
rule. Mexico, Central America, and 
the U.S. South are next on his agenda. 

With the South’s slave-produced 
cotton, French capitalists can domi¬ 
nate world textiles. But the South¬ 


ern slaveowners can win their rebel¬ 
lion only with the aid of French arms 
— shipped across the Rio Grande. 

In Puebla, the French march ar¬ 
rogantly at the Mexicans’ strongest 
point, as if to push them aside. But the 
French are repulsed — not once, but 
many times — until they retreat in dis¬ 
array. The shocking defeat gains cru¬ 
cial time for both Mexico and the U.S. 

A year later, reinforced, the French 
army seizes Mexico City and installs Aus¬ 
trian archduke Maximilian as “Emperor 
of Mexico.” The Mexican president, 
Benito Juarez, retreats northward, fight¬ 
ing a guerilla war. He sometimes holds 
only a half mile along the Rio Grande, 
but Mexican forces stop the French from 
getting to the Southern slaveowners. 

Juarez is in touch with Abraham 


Lincoln, the embattled U.S. president. 
Without the time gained by the vic¬ 
tory at Puebla, Lincoln might have 
been forced out of Washington by a 
French-equipped Southern army. Rid¬ 
ing with Juarez is Lincoln’s ambassador 
to Mexico, the only senator who voted 
against the Mexican-American War. 

That war was fought to expand 
U.S. slavery into Mexican territory 
— after Mexico had abolished slav¬ 
ery in 1830. Now the wars in both 
countries will end slavery forever. 

Without French arms, the Southern 
armies retreat before superior force. 
U.S. troops break through to the Rio 
Grande and mass along the Mexican 
border, threatening the French. Tens 
of thousands of U.S. muskets cross 
the Rio Grande to arm the Juaristas. 


Both the Southern slaveocracy and 
the French imperialists are defeated. 
Lincoln frees the slaves. Napoleon III 
calls his troops home. His bogus “emper¬ 
or” dies before a Mexican firing squad. 

Cinco de Mayo commemorates all 
this. Because it is important to our his¬ 
toric freedoms, it should be celebrated 
by the working class in both the U.S. and 
Mexico. But it will have to be a people’s 
holiday, because the capitalist powers 
that be do not want Mexicans and North 
Americans to recognize their common 
history — or their common interests. 

Today, as in 1862, the struggles of 
both peoples are one. And the lesson 
of Cinco de Mayo is that together we 
can win. Against all odds, we can win. 



New Book: Teatro Chicana, A collective Memoir and Select¬ 
ed Plays , profiles seventeen women in the Chicana Move¬ 
ment in the early 1970s. Laura Garcia wrote a chapter and 
is available to speak through Speakers for a New America. 
Signed copies of the book are $25 plus $4 postage. Call 800- 
691-6888 or mail check to Speakers for a New America, c/o 
Tribuno del Pueblo, PO Box 3524, Chicago, IL 60654. 



Women from the Teatro Chicana speak at 
the Cross-Cultural Center at the University 
of California, San Diego. The event is part of 
UCSD’s month-long celebration honoring la¬ 
bor leader, equal opportunity advocate, and 
humanitarian Cesar E. Chavez. 
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VOICES FROM BENTON HARBOR, Ml 


Corporate Power Rules In Berrien County 



Rally in support of Reverend Pinkney and for justice in Berrien County 


By Dorothy Pinkey 

On March 17, 2008, Judge Alfred 
Butzbaugh heard the motion to remove 
the entire Berrien County judiciary 
from hearing my husband, Rev. Edward 
Pinkney’s, case. The defense argued 
that he could not get a fair trial in this 
county because of remarks both Rev. 
Pinkney and his supporters used against 
Judge Alfred Butzbaugh and the Berrien 
County Judiciary. People in the commu¬ 
nity also wear t-shirts everyday naming 
Judge Butzbaugh, Judge Wiley, Judge 
Schofield and Judge Maloney for crimes 
against humanity. This hearing was very 
important for not only what was said, 
but for what was not said but known. 

I believe my husband was sentenced 
by Judge Butzbaugh for being the leader 
of a successful recall election of Glen 
Yarbrough, a corrupt city commission¬ 
er. Rev Pinkney was among those who 
started the effort to save beautiful Jean 


Klock Park and the city of Benton Har¬ 
bor from Whirlpool and Harbor Shore’s 
developers. Interestingly enough, one 
of the major real estate companies of the 
Benton Harbor area is Ship Street Realty 
which was merged with the professional 
corporation of Butzbaugh and Ryan on 
March 9, 2006 after my husband’s con¬ 
viction. The properties they own will 
increase in value. Judge Butzbaugh also 
has other property right along Main 
street that stands to benefit from Har¬ 
bor Shores development — the entities 
that Rev. Pinkney was fighting against. 

Why was this judge allowed to pre¬ 
side over someone whose case is inex¬ 
tricably linked to Harbor Shores? Could 
his special interests be another reason 
why Judge Butzbaugh falsely accused 
Rev. Pinkney of threatening his life with 
a biblical scripture? Why are my hus¬ 
band’s attorneys worried about getting 
a fair hearing in Berrien County? Why 
was it so important for Judge Butzbaugh 


to make sure my husband be convicted? 
Could the Berrien County Judiciary once 
again have gotten their hands caught in 
the cookie jar? As corporate power rolls 


on in this country; you brothers and 
sisters better keep your mind on free¬ 
dom and keep freedom on your mind. 


FREE PINKNEY!! 


HELP WITH HIS DEFENSE FUND! 

PLEASE CALL: 
1 - 269 - 925-0001 


Write or send donations to: 
Rev. Edward Pinkney Defense, 
1940 Union St., 

Benton Harbor, Ml 49022 



UPDATES FROM PINKNEY DEFENSE COMMITTEE: 

Rep. John Conyers, Chairperson of the House Judiciary Committee, recently visited 
prisoners in Louisiana (2 of the Angola 3), and spoke of their wrongful conviction, 
urging a swift and just resolution. (SF Bay View newspaper, 4/2/08) We wish he 
would do the same in his own state of Michigan, particularly concerning the political 
jailing of Rev. Pinkney. 

Please send letters or postcards supporting Rev. Pinkney’s application to the Parole 
Board for a pardon. Send to: Michigan Department of Corrections, Office of the 
Parole Board, Pardons and Commutations Coordinator, Post Office Box 30003 Lan¬ 
sing, Michigan 48909 

BOYCOTT WHIRLPOOL & SUBSIDIARIES 


Saving Benton Harbor From The Big Corporations 


By Mary Carter 

Harbor Shores is buying up every¬ 
thing — in the neighborhoods, ghettos, 
everywhere. It’s a land grab by the big 
corporations. We see it coming and it’s 
scary. But they’re not getting things 
done like they wanted. The citizens are 
getting more educated and jumping in 


saying what they want and don’t want. 
There’s a lot of people out of work and 
some think there will be jobs and more 
education for their children. That’s how 
they sold this to the people. Also, our 
city officials — the majority — want 
this golf course in the park to go ahead. 
If they don’t get the golf course, they 
will have the land and they can do any¬ 


thing they want, sublet it or whatever, 
for 105 years. I don’t know what will 
happen to our schools. We only have 
two sources of revenues — water and 
land — and they’re taking both. The 
park belongs to the children, those 
who are here now and in the future. 

We had public hearings where citi¬ 
zens had the right to speak, but instead 



Mary Carter at Jean Klock Park at 
Lake Michigan, Benton Harbor 
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they had people from other areas and 
states come in giving their spin for the 
golf course. They even allowed the 
president of Harbor Shores, Marcus 
Robinson, to speak. Michigan Gov. 
Jennifer Granholm is for this thing too. 
People don’t seem to care about the 
people in Benton Harbor. It’s all about 
people making money. There is a lot 
of opposition, but officials are coming 
at the citizens like we’re trying to take 
something from them. Whirlpool had 
a picnic last year and the Benton Har¬ 
bor and St. Joseph police ran people 
away from our park. Now they intend 
to block the entrance to the beach so we 
have to go all the way around to St. Jo¬ 
seph to get in. They have a whole plan. 
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